





Basic information for beginning archers-how to select 
the proper bow and arrows, correct techniques, safety 
pointers, archery clubs, bow fishing and hunting —with 
detailed explanatory photographs. 
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FOREWORD 

Archery is one of the oldest of arts. Bows were 
used in prehistoric times for hunting and as a means 
of survival. In time, archery became a sport, and 
archery associations were formed. 

Archery clubs in the United States date to the 
year 1825, but it was not until 1879 that the Na¬ 
tional Archery Association came into being. Today 
this organization promotes an excellent Junior Olym¬ 
pic Program for boys and girls. The Boy Scouts of 
America also sponsors a splendid archery program 
for youngsters. 

In the past twenty years, I have taken part in 
thirty-two national and international championships. 
I have seen many different styles of shooting and 
many different kinds of equipment used. Yet I have 
found that success in the sport depends on the indi¬ 
vidual, on the willingness of the shooter to devote 
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long and sometimes difficult hours to the sport. In 
other words, your success is strictly up to you. 

This fine book contains the shooting fundamen¬ 
tals used by champions throughout the world. From 
reading it, it is my hope that boys and girls will ac¬ 
quire the basic skills in archery, and also a sense of 
sportsmanship, so vital to the competitive side of 
the sport. 


Robert Rhode 

1954 National Target Champion 

1957 National Free-Style Champion 

1958 Canadian International Champion 
1958 International Field Champion 
Member, Advisory Staff, Ben Pearson 

Archery Company 
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An English archer of the seventeenth century 


INTRODUCTION 

Archery, with its long and turbulent history, has 
to rank as one of the most remarkable sports in the 
world. Ten thousand years ago man used the bow 
and arrow to hunt, and the weapon is classed with 
the invention of the wheel and the discovery of fire 
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in contributing to the advance of civilization. 

In time, human beings became targets. As a weap¬ 
on of war, the bow and arrow terrorized the world 
for centuries. King Henry II of England ordered all 
able-bodied males between the ages of fifteen and 
sixty to own a bow and practice with it regularly. 
With the coming of gunfire, hunters and soldiers 
cast archery aside. 

Like the spinning wheel and the sugar chest, the 
bow and arrow might easily have become a museum 
piece. It never happened, of course. There are more 
people skilled in the use of the bow and arrow today 
than at any time in the world’s history. 

There are some very practical reasons for this. 
First, there is archery’s universal appeal. The sport 
can be enjoyed by boys and girls, men and women, 
indoors and out, and at any time of the year. The 
sport can be pursued purely for the fun of it, or as a 
competitive activity, in matches conducted on local, 
state, or national levels. 

There is a physical fitness aspect to archery, too. 
Few means of exercise are as valuable for strength¬ 
ening the muscles of the upper arm, shoulder, chest, 
and back. 

The equipment you require for archery is rela¬ 
tively inexpensive. And of all the well-known sports, 
archery is one of the easiest to learn. 

The little instruction that is necessary is easy to 
obtain. Youngsters are often schooled in the funda¬ 
mentals at summer camp, at YMCA or YWCA 









classes. The Boy Scouts of America give a Merit 
Badge for proficiency in the sport. Hundreds of 
schools and colleges oiler archery as an extra cur¬ 
ricular activity. The Professional Archers Associa¬ 
tion lists archery instruction as one of its prime 
objectives and members of this organization are to 
be found at clubs and ranges everywhere. 

Experts agree that a boy or girl who has passed 
his or her tenth birthday has the coordination and 
strength that archery requires. Often youngsters fare 
as well as or even surpass their parents. A few years 
ago, Dave Keaggy, Jr., a sixteen-year-old archer, 
won the United States target shooting champion¬ 
ship. Debbie Clark, a fifteen-year-old, won a place 
on the United States international archery team in 
1963. 

You, as a beginning archer, should not try to 
become a William Tell in just a week or two of 
shooting. Plan to develop your skill slowly and 
steadily. 

Never allow yourself to get overtired. The first 
time you try out your equipment you may find that 
the firing of twenty arrows or so is sufficient. You 
will find you can increase the number with each suc¬ 
cessive day of shooting. 

Archery has been described as 4k the sport of man 
since time began.” Try it. You will quickly come to 
appreciate the fun and excitement that has helped 
the sport to continue in popularity throughout the 
centuries. 
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Archery can be enjoyed by young or old, indoors or 
out, at any time of year. 






HOW TO CHOOSE A BOW 

Unlike some sports—golf and skiing, for example 
—the equipment for archery is simple to use and 
not expensive. A bow, arrows, and a few accessory 
items are all that you require. 

It is wise to shop for equipment in a store that 
specializes in archery supplies, rather than in a de¬ 
partment store or general sporting goods store. Arch¬ 
ery equipment shops are usually staffed by experi¬ 
enced bowmen. Look in the Yellow Pages of your 
telephone directory under ‘‘Archery Equipment and 
Supplies" for the address of stores in your area. If 
possible, choose a shop with a tryout range. 

Begin with the bow. Give careful consideration to 
the subject of weight. 

In this case, weight refers to the amount of “pull" 
required to draw an arrow to its full length. It is 
expressed in pounds. 

Each bow is labeled with its draw weight. A 25- 
pound bow is one that requires a pull of 25 pounds 
to draw an arrow its entire length. 

The following table gives general recommenda¬ 
tions as to draw weight: 

Children 6-10 ! 0-15 pounds 

Children 10-12 15-20 pounds 

Teen-age girls 20-30 pounds 

Teen-age boys 30-40 pounds 

Be certain you do not “overbow” yourself, that is, 
choose a bow with too much draw weight. A heavier 
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bow will tire you quickly. It gives no assurance of 
accuracy. It merely allows you to cast the arrow 
farther. When buying your first bow, try out several. 
Perform this test with each: extend your arm hold¬ 
ing the bow to its full length. Pull the bowstring 
back to your face and hold it. (No arrow is neces¬ 
sary.) Find a bow that you can draw easily, and then 
purchase one that is five pounds heavier. 

Never release the string abruptly. Let it down 
slowly. Otherwise, the string may fray or part, or the 
bow itself may crack. 

Bows are available in a variety of lengths up to 
six feet, but length is not as critical a problem as 
weight. A bow of medium length—5 to feet— 

is best for the average youngster. 

The style of the bow is another factor that must 
be considered. Bows come in two styles—straight or 
recurve. A straight bow, when it is unstrung, be¬ 
comes rod-straight. A recurve bow has a reverse 
curl at each tip. These curls act to store up power 
as you draw. They give your shot extra zip. More 
than 80 per cent of the bows in use today are the 
recurve type, even though they are a bit more ex¬ 
pensive than the straight style. 

The bow’s handle is the center portion that does 
not bend. It includes the grip. Be sure to select a 
bow with a grip that you can hold comfortably. 

The better bows feature a single window—a cut¬ 
out section in the upper limb just above the handle. 
The archer uses this tiny “window” to see where he 
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is aiming. In addition, it allows the arrow to be 
placed closer to the center of the bow when draw¬ 
ing. In bows without this feature, the arrow lies 
slightly to the left when it rests on the bow. 

Some manufacturers still turn out bows of wood, 
and there are also bows of steel, aluminum, and even 
magnesium. But most of today’s bows consist of a 
core of resilient wood that is sandwiched between 
layers of tough fiberglass. 

Sometimes beginning bowmen prefer to purchase 
boxed archery sets. These include a bow, a supply 
of arrows, and the most necessary accessory items. 
Archery sets are recommended if your budget is 
limited, for they are very reasonably priced. Their 
disadvantage is that the bow included with the set 
may not be of suitable weight for you. If you intend 
to become serious about archery, buy the various 
pieces of equipment separately. 



RECURVE 



HOW TO CHOOSE ARROWS 

A skilled archer can shoot accurately with a sec¬ 
ond-class bow, but even Robin Hood couldn't hit a 
target consistently unless his arrows were matched 
to the length of his arms and the draw weight of his 
bow. Selecting the right arrows is a very serious 
business. 

Arrow shafts are made of either aluminum, fiber¬ 
glass, or wood. Aluminum arrows are the most ex¬ 
pensive and are used chiefly by the more experienced 
bowman. Because of their uniformity in weight and 
stiffness, they are virtually standard equipment in 
tournament competition. Fiberglass shafts have this 
uniformity, too. They are rugged and will bear up 
under a good deal of abuse. 

Beginners usually start with wood arrows. They 
are less expensive than aluminum or fiberglass, and 
the loss is not heavy when one becomes broken or 
lost. 

Most wood shafts are made of seasoned Port Or- 
ford cedar from the forests of the Pacific North¬ 
west. This wood is light in weight, straight-grained, 
and less susceptible to warpage than most woods. 

Norway pine is second in popularity to cedar. 
Some shops offer inexpensive “training” arrows 
made of birch. They are quite durable, but they are 
heavy and warp easily. 

It is vital to purchase arrows of correct length. 
Use an arrow that is too short and there is a chance 
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With too short an arrow, you can overdraw. 


you will overdraw, that is, draw the arrow point 
beyond the face of the bow. You can damage the 
bow or, worse, cause injury to your bow hand. Use 
an arrow that is too long and, in drawing it, you are 
liable to snap the bowstring. Even if you do get the 
shot away, the arrow’s extra weight will result in 
loss of power and speed. 

Correct arrow length is easy to determine. Hold 
a yardstick against your chest with your arms ex¬ 
tended along it to their full length. What is the dis¬ 
tance from your chest to the tips of your fingers? 
This should be your arrow length. 






Too long an arrow may cause you to put too much 
pressure on the bow in your effort to draw. 


If you already have a bow, draw an extra long 
arrow and hold it at full draw while someone marks 
the shaft where it crosses the face or belly of the 
bow. Your arrow length is the measurement from 
the mark to the bottom of the nock slot. 

The arrow you choose will undoubtedly have a 
uniform diameter from point to nock, but when you 
become experienced, you may prefer a more sophis¬ 
ticated type of shaft. A barreled shaft is one that is 
thicker in the middle than it is at the ends. It gives 
a high degree of stiffness without a great increase in 
weight. A tapered shaft is one that is thicker at the 
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The arrows you use should be as long as the distance 
from your chest to your fingertips. 

forward end and grows gradually slimmer toward 
the nock. The footed arrow has a hardwood splice 
near the point. It gives the shaft added strength. 

Always check new arrows for straightness. Sight 
down the shaft as you would a rifle barrel when aim¬ 
ing, rotating the shaft slowly as you inspect for signs 
of warpage. 

Another way to spot warpage is with a simple 
spin test. Bring the fingernail of your thumb against 
the fingernail of your middle finger. Notice the 
V-shaped groove that results. Lay the arrow shaft 
in this groove. With the other hand, grasp the arrow 
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at the nock. Then spin the arrow and thrust it for¬ 
ward through the V. A straight arrow will glide 
smoothly; a warped arrow wobbles. 

When you visit an archery shop, you will see a 
wide assortment of arrow points on display. Most 
beginners use target or field arrows or flat-nosed 
“blunts.” Hunters use sharp, steel broadheads. 

Never use broadheads in shooting at a target. 
Their sharp edges can quickly reduce the target 
straw to rubble. 

Spine—or stiffness—is still another factor you 
must consider. Your arrows have the proper amount 
of spine in relation to the draw weight of your bow 
and the size of the arrow you use. 

When an arrow is released, the shaft bends around 
the bow handle before it straightens out in flight. 
If the arrow’s spine is not correct, it will bend too 
much or too little. Either way, the arrow will veer off 
course. 

When you purchase your arrows, give your sup¬ 
plier your draw weight, the length of arrow you 
require, and the type of point you prefer. With this 
information he will be able to provide shafts of the 
correct spine. All leading manufacturers list spine 
specifications on the arrow carton. 

At the end of the arrow are two other features 
you should check—the nock and fletching. The nock 
is the small slit into which the bowstring fits when 


This spin test is a good way to detect arrow warpage. 
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(bullet) 


FIELD POINT 


- ARROW LENGTH MEASUREMENT - 

(From bottom of nock slot to back of the arrow head) 


the arrow is drawn. Up until recent years, the nock 
was merely a slot sawed into the arrow end, but 
nowadays the nock is made of molded plastic. 
Should one break or loosen, it can easily be re¬ 
placed. 

Nocks are available in a variety of colors. Choose 
bright red or yellow for spring or summer shooting. 
Blue or white nocks contrast more sharply with the 
multihued leaves of autumn. 

Fletching refers to the feather portion of the 
arrow. The feathers are not there for decoration. 
When you fire, the feathers cause the shaft to rotate 
and this helps to stabilize the arrow’s flight. 

The fletching on the arrows you select is likely to 
consist of three trimmed feathers—turkey feathers 
—although plastic fletching is becoming common. 
One of the three feathers is a different color than 


the other two. This is the cock feather; the others 
are known as hen feathers. When the arrow is 
nocked, the cock feather should stand at right angles 
to the bowstring. This assures that the fletching will 
slide imperceptibly across the side of the bow when 
the arrow is released. 

Some nocks bear a small molded ridge on one 
side on the same plane as the cock feather. This en¬ 
ables you to nock the arrow correctly by feel. 

Some experienced archers prefer arrows with four 
or six feathers, instead of three. The shape of the 
feathers may also vary. Some are small and sleek. 
This type is used on flight (or distance) arrows. 
Other times feathers are oversized. These are called 
flu-flus. They are used for shooting at airborne tar¬ 
gets or any time the archer wants his arrow to fall 
to the ground after a short flight. 










This belt quiver puts arrows within easy reach. 
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ARCHERY ACCESSORIES 

You are not ready to become a full-fledged archer 
until you equip yourself with the leather safeguards 
designed to protect the fingers and forearm of your 
bow hand from the snap and pressure of the bow¬ 
string. These devices are U must” items. 

The armguard is a tongue-shaped length of leather 
that straps to the inside of the bow arm just above 
the heel of the hand. It protects against the lash of 
the bowstring and also serves to keep your cuff or 
sleeve out of the way of the string. 

Finger protection is equally important. Every 
time you draw, you place an immense strain on your 
three drawing fingers. Without adequate protection, 
painful blisters can develop in just a day of shooting. 

To prevent this, wear a finger tab or glove. Either 
one protects the fingers and, in addition, gives you 
a smoother release. 

The tab is a small, pallet-shaped piece of tough 
leather that covers the inside of the three drawing 
fingers. A hole for the middle finger keeps the tab 
in place. 

Many beginners prefer the shooting glove. It is 
not a glove in the accepted sense of the word, but 
rather a skeleton glove with stalls for only the draw¬ 
ing fingers. It straps about the wrist. Full gloves are 
also available. Both tabs and gloves come in a va¬ 
riety of sizes and are inexpensive. 

The quiver is another essential accessory. There 
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are many types. 

The shoulder or back quiver, used by both field 
archers and bow hunters, is the most popular. Usu¬ 
ally made of leather, it is slung across the archer's 
back so that the mouth is positioned just under the 
right shoulder, putting the arrow’s fletching within 
convenient reach. Some shoulder quivers hold as 
many as three dozen arrows. 

Many target shooters prefer the hip or belt quiver. 
This type is easily unsnapped from the belt and left 
on the ground while the archer collects his arrows 
from the target. Ground quivers, usually fashioned 
out of heavy steel wire with a loop on one end and 
a sharp point on the other, are also used by target 
archers. 

Bow hunters who travel through thick brush equip 
themselves with bow quivers. This device holds three 
to eight arrows between the bow’s opposing limbs 
and thus is less likely to become entangled in forest 
undergrowth. More important, it positions the ar¬ 
rows so they can be whipped into place quickly and 
easily. A bow quiver is pictured on page 48. 

No special clothing is required for archery, al- 
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Left: 

Tabs (top right) and gloves 
Right: 

Two types of armguards 
Below: 

Varieties of quivers 




though target archers, when shooting in formal com¬ 
petition, usually dress in white. Dress comfortably. 
Be sure your shirt or blouse permits full arm and 
shoulder movement. Beware of long sleeves or jew¬ 
elry that might interfere with the whip of the bow¬ 
string. 


















HOW TO BRACE A BOW 

To brace the bow is to string it. Most beginners 
find it an awkward and dillicult piece of business at 
first, but with practice it can become simple and 
natural. 

In performing this task, it's best to use a bow¬ 
string with a loop at each end. Some bowstrings 
have a loop at only one end to permit the string to 
be used with bows of different lengths. This type of 
string must be secured at the other end by a special 
knot and this can prove to be a problem for the 
young archer. 

In bracing a bow, begin by looping the bowstring 
through the notch on the bow's lower limb. 


When you wish to purchase a bowstring, specify 
the string length you want (measured from the in¬ 
side edges of the loops), and the draw weight of 
your bow. A string that is used a great deal may 
fray or break at any time, so it is a good idea to 
carry an extra string with you if you are field shoot¬ 
ing. The best bowstrings are made of Dacron, a 
strong synthetic fiber. 

To string a straight (not a recurve) bow, first 
loop one end of the string through the notch in the 
bow's lower limb. Be sure the loop is properly 
seated. Then slide the string’s other loop toward 
the upper limb. It should pull snug about five inches 
from the tip. 

Place the bow's lower tip across the instep of your 
l ight foot so that the tip just touches the ground. 
Stand with your feet comfortably apart. Grasp the 
bow's handle with your right hand. With your left 
palm, apply downward and forward pressure at the 
bow's upper tip. At the same time, use the fingers 
of your left hand to work the loop toward the notch 
until it slips into place. 

To string a bow with recurved limbs it is neces¬ 
sary to use a “step-through" method. Begin by loop¬ 
ing one end of the string through the notch in the 
lower limb. Be sure it is tightly in place. Hold the 
other end of the string in your right hand. 

Then step through the bow with your left leg. 
Place the bow's lower limb across the instep of your 
right foot. The handle of the bow should cross your 








Left: In bracing a straight bow, place the bow's lower 
tip across the instep of your right foot. Use your left 
hand to work the loop toward the notch. Center: In 


bracing a recurve bow, use the "step-through" method. 
Right: Bend the upper tip far enough to allow you to 
slip the loop over the tip. 


body at your left thigh or buttock. 

The rest is simple. Grasp the end of the upper 
limb in your left hand. Bend the tip far enough so 
that you can slip the loop into the notch. 

Any time you wish to remove the string, reverse 
the procedure. 

After you brace your bow, check the brace height 
or, to use an old archery term, the fistmele. This is 


the distance between the face of the bow at the 
handle and the string. Most manufacturers specify 
the proper brace height for each bow. The string 
supplied for a specific bow model will almost always 
give the correct brace height. 

If, however, it is necessary to increase the brace 
height, remove the string. Give the string a few turns 
to tighten the string’s fibers; then restring. 
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Use a newspaper page to get the arrow in proper po¬ 
sition on the string. 
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Use a ball-point pen to mark the location of the nock¬ 
ing point. 





Tiny beads are often used to mark the nocking point. 
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MARKING THE NOCKING POINT 

The point where the arrow rests on the bowstring 
is called the nocking point. Every time you place an 
arrow on the string-—nock it—you should use the 
same nocking point. 

To establish the nocking point, place an arrow in 
position on the bow and nocked on the string. Ad¬ 
just the arrow so that it makes a 90-degree angle 
with the string. Use the page of a newspaper to do 
this. Line up one edge of the page with, the bow¬ 
string. Then line up the lower edge of the page with 
the arrow. Using a ball-point pen, then mark the 
bowstring at the point where the arrow is nocked. 

Your nocking point is Vs of an inch above the ink 
mark. You can purchase a tiny nocking bead to at¬ 
tach to the bowstring just above or below this point. 
Some archers use two beads, fitting the arrow in be¬ 
tween when they nock. 

You can also wrap the string with fine thread at 
the nocking point. Wind ten to twenty turns of 
thread around the string, or until a small bulge 
forms. Then coat the wound thread with beeswax. 

If you have a spare string, mark the nocking 
point on it, too. 



If you set up a home range, use the side of a garage 
or shed as a target backstop. 
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THE PRACTICE RANGE 

The ideal location to conduct your practice ses¬ 
sions is at a club or commercial indoor or outdoor 
range. However, such facilities aren't always easily 
available to young archers. It may be necessary for 
you to set up a range of your own. 

All you require is a target, a target backstop, and 
a safe shooting area. How big an area? As a begin¬ 
ner you require enough clear space to allow you to 
shoot from fifteen to twenty yards. 

Your backyard may be perfectly suitable. It is 
also possible to set up a range in a basement or a 
garage. However, it is wise to become somewhat 
experienced in the sport before you try shooting in¬ 
doors where walls or a ceiling can pose difficulty. 

Strictly speaking, a target setup consists of three 
parts. There is the paper or fabric target face upon 
which the circular target bands are printed. Behind 
the face is a tightly woven circular grass matt. It is 
from two to seven inches thick and slightly larger 
in diameter than the face. Behind the matt is the 
butt, a backstop of baled hay or straw. 

If you are setting up your own practice range, 
you can improvise. Instead of using a target with a 
conventional paper face backed by a straw matt, 
you can purchase heavy cardboard boxes with target 
rings painted on the sides. You don't need a matt; 
you simply stuff the box with paper or straw. For a 
butt, use bundled-up newspapers. Rugs, heavy blan- 






kets, or an old mattress can also be used as a back¬ 
stop. Or you can place the target in front of a garage 
or shed. 

Try to obtain targets that are at least three feet 
in diameter. Each should have several rings and a 
bull's-eye in the center. If you are going to use paper 
targets, glue each to a large square of cardboard; 
they will last much longer. Punch small holes in the 
corners and fix them to the straw or bales of news¬ 
paper with short lengths of wire. 

Each of the target rings has a specific point value 
(see page 59). Even in your first practice session, 
keep score. It will help you to build your concen¬ 
tration. Your archery dealer has scorecards upon 
which you can record your progress. 

Incidentally, there is a right way and a wrong 
way to remove an arrow from a target. The right 
way is to place one palm fiat on the face of the tar¬ 
get with the arrow between the forefinger and the 
middle finger. Then grasp the arrow with the other 
hand, getting as far down the shaft as you can. Pull 
out the arrow at the same angle it entered. Remove 
arrows from the ground in the same fashion, always 
remembering to pull at the same angle the arrow 
entered. 

The correct shooting technique in archery in¬ 
volves six steps: standing, nocking, drawing, hold¬ 
ing and aiming, releasing, and the follow-through. 
The sections that follow cover these one by one. 
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To remove an arrow from a target, place one hand 
flat to the target's face, with the arrow between your 
forefinger and middle finger. Pull the arrow out with 
your other hand. 

In pulling an arrow out of the ground—or out of a 
target—pull at the same angle the arrow entered. 


Right: Use a "shake-hands" grip when taking hold of 
the bow handle. 


Keep your feet parallel, slightly apart, and perpen¬ 
dicular to a line drawn from the center of the target. 
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HOW TO TAKE YOUR STANCE 

Your stance serves to give your body a solid base 
from which to shoot. It should always be comfort¬ 
able and relaxed, never awkward. 

Stand so that your left shoulder faces the target. 
Imagine a line drawn from the center of the target 
to where you are standing. Your toes should just 
touch this line. 

Your feet should be parallel to one another. 
Spread them apart far enough to give you good bal¬ 
ance. Your weight should be evenly distributed over 
both feet. Keep your body erect, but not stiff. 

Take the same stance position on every shot. 
When target shooting, some archers scuff toe marks 
into the ground to indicate where they should stand. 

If you see an archery tournament, you may notice 
that some of the contestants use an oblique stance. 







The right foot goes beyond the center line, while the 
left is pulled back and points more toward the tar¬ 
get. To shoot, it is necessary to twist the upper body 
to the right. This stance allows a big and brawny 
archer to use his powerful back muscles. But it can 
prove a clumsy technique for the beginner. It is 
recommended only to experienced bowmen. 

Once your feet are in position, grasp the bow 
with your left hand. It is a “shake-hands” grip, that 
is, you take hold of the bow handle in much the 
same way you grip a person's hand when greeting 
him. 

In essence, your grip should be relaxed but firm. 



Always keep your wrist rod-straight. 
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Never clench your hand tightly when gripping the 
bow. 

Pay special attention to your wrist. It should be 
rod-straight. If you allow the wrist to bend inward, 
your forearm will be stung by the bowstring when 
you release. If you allow the wrist to bend outward, 
your grip will be weak and the bow may waver. In 
either case, you are very likely to end up with a 
poorly directed shot. 

As a beginner, always take a few moments to get 
into a correct stance position. It will soon become 
natural and you won't have to give it a second’s 
thought. 


Bending your wrist to the right can cause your shot 
to go awry and the bowstring is likely to lash your 
forearm. 



HOW TO NOCK 

Once you assume your stance, the next step is to 
nock—to adjust the arrow to the bowstring. It is 
simple to do. 

Turn your left hand—your gripping hand—to 
the right until the bow comes parallel to the ground. 
Position the bow in front of you about waist high. 

Reach for an arrow with your right hand. Using 
your thumb and forefinger, grasp the arrow by the 
nock. Then lay the shaft on the bow at the arrow 
rest. (If your bow does not have an arrow rest, lay 
the arrow shaft across the top of your bow hand.) 

Before you slip the nock into the bowstring, ro¬ 
tate the arrow until the cock feather is in an upright 
position, that is, at right angles to the bowstring. If 
your arrow has a plastic nock, it is likely to have a 
small ridge in line with the cock feather. Thus, you 
can nock by feel. 

Draw the nock toward you so that the bowstring 
enters the slot. Then slide the nock on the string 
until it is positioned at the nocking point. Pull back 
on the arrow slightly to put tension on the bow¬ 
string. 

Now focus your attention to your left hand. Curl 
the top of your left forefinger over the arrow shaft. 
You do this to hold the arrow in place while you 
remove your right hand from the nock and get ready 
to draw. 
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To nock, first turn the bow parallel to the ground; 
rotate the arrow until the cock feather is in an upright 
position. 

I 


| 






Slide the nock onto the string; pull back to get some 
tension. 
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Curl your left forefinger over the arrow to keep it in 
place. 






The first step in drawing is to grasp the bowstring 
with the fingers of the right hand, the forefinger to 
the right of the arrow, the other fingers to the left. 


HOW TO DRAW 

Drawing is a twofold action. You pull back on 
the bowstring and at the same time you press the 
bow itself forward. 

After you have nocked the arrow, hold the bow 
in front of you, keeping it parallel to the ground. 
Your left forefinger is still holding the arrow in 
place. 
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Put your right hand beneath the bowstring, palm 
up. Place your forefinger to the right of the arrow, 
and your ring and middle fingers to the left. 

The string should fit into the crease formed by 
the first knuckle of these fingers. (The photograph 
here illustrates how the string should lit into the 
finger creases. To make the picture as clear as pos¬ 
sible, the fingers are not covered by a protective de¬ 
vice. But never draw' without wearing a tab or 
glove.) 

Once your fingers are in position, turn your head 
to face the target. Extend your left arm toward the 
target until it is parallel with the ground. At the 


The string should fit into the crease formed by the first 
knuckle of the fingers. 






same time, swing the bow into a position perpen¬ 
dicular to the ground. Remove your left forefinger 
from the arrow. Tilt the bow slightly to the right. 
This prevents the arrow from slipping oil. 

To draw, push the bow away from your body 
with your left arm. At the same time, pull the string 
toward you with your right hand. Keep the fingers 
at right angles to the string and snug against the 
arrow to prevent it from sliding out of its nocked 
position. Remember, it is the string that is drawn, 
not the arrow. 

The shoulder muscles power the draw. Those of 
the right shoulder pull the string back. Those of the 
left shoulder press the bow forward. 

At the completion of the draw, the left arm should 
be slightly bent. Sight over your left shoulder to the 
target. 

The bow is fully drawn when the finger tips of 
your right hand reach a position at your cheek. This 
is known as your anchor point. The precise location 
of the point can vary. Most target archers favor a 
low anchor, the index finger holding fast at a point 
just beneath the chin. Many field archers use a high 
anchor, bringing the draw hand to rest on the cheek 
itself or at the right-hand corner of the mouth. In 
either case, the fingers must be held snug to the face 
in order to assure a steady draw. 

As a beginner, select an anchor point that feels 
comfortable—either low or high. The type you 
choose is not as important as developing consistency 
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The draw begins as you push the bow away from your 
body with your left hand and pull back on the string 
with your right. 

in its use. This is vital. Every time you draw, your 
anchor point should be precisely the same. It doesn't 
matter whether you are shooting on a sleek indoor 
range or in a deep forest, or whether your target is 
ten feet from you or a hundred feet. Accuracy 
comes with doing everything in the exact same way 
every time you shoot. 

As an aid to achieving a uniform full-draw posi¬ 
tion, some target archers use a device known as a 
kisser button, a small rubber or plastic knob that is 


fixed to the bowstring at a point opposite the lips at 
full draw. When the archer draws to the anchor 
point, he purses his lips. If they touch the button, 
he knows that he has achieved his correct anchor 
position. 

As your right hand nears the anchor point, there 
is a natural tendency to move your head forward to 
meet the string. Avoid this. Keep your head erect, 
your chin up. Otherwise, your draw will be shorter 


Select an anchor point that feels comfortable. 
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than it should be, and the arrow, when released, will 
lack in power. 

When you have reached full draw, check your 
grip on the bow. It should be relaxed. Indeed, some 
experienced archers merely hook the handle be¬ 
tween the thumb and forefinger of their left hand. 
Their fingers do not encircle the handle. If your grip 
is too tight, if the handle presses into the heel of the 
hand, there is a tendency for the bow to point sky- 

The location of the anchor point can vary from the 
cheek to beneath the chin. 








At full draw, some experienced archers merely hook the 

ward. So, of course, will your shot. 

Virtually all beginning archers have trouble hold¬ 
ing the arrow in place. It often lifts from the arrow 
rest, then drops off to the left. This happens because 
the archer curls his fingers inward as he draws. Try 
this test: place a pencil between the tips of your first 
and second fingers of your right hand—as if it were 
a nocked arrow. Now bend the fingers toward the 
palm. Notice how the pencil swings to the left. This 
is what happens to the arrow. 

The way to overcome this problem is to crook 
the drawing fingers at the beginning of the draw. 
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handle between the thumb and forefinger. 

Straighten them slightly as you increase the pressure 
of the pull. 

Drawing, from the time you begin to pull the 
string to your face until the arrow is released, should 
always be one smooth, continuous action. Strive for 
this fluid motion in your practice sessions. 

Practice in your home. Stand in front of a mirror. 
Draw to your anchor position. (There is no need to 
use an arrow. ) Check to see that there is a straight 
line from your bow hand through your shoulders to 
the elbow of your right arm. Remember, don’t re¬ 
lease the string abruptly. Let it down easily. 



When using the instinctive method of aiming, simply 
concentrate on the bull's-eye. 
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HOW TO HOLD AND AIM 

Once you have reached a position of full draw, 
pause briefly and aim. This holding period—it is 
only a few seconds—is essential in order to achieve 
accuracy. 

Actually, the term “holding” is not a good one. It 
is not possible for you as a beginning scholar to 
maintain the bow at full draw simply by holding. 
You must, instead, be continually increasing the 
amount of pull. If you attempt to keep the bow at 
full draw without increasing pressure, your back and 
shoulder muscles will quickly tire and the arrow will 
begin to creep forward as a result. Even a quarter of 
an inch of “creep” is harmful and will serve to dissi¬ 
pate the power of your shot. So as you hold, con¬ 
tinually increase the amount of draw pressure. 

While you are holding, check your form, point 
by point: Are your feet lined up correctly? Is your 
stance solid and well-balanced? Is your head erect? 
Is the arrow point steady? Is your anchor position 
right? If you get a “yes” answer to all these ques¬ 
tions, then aim and fire. 

At this stage, aim by “feel.” Later chapters will 
introduce the use of the bow sight and other sophis¬ 
ticated aiming methods. 

To aim, simply concentrate on the bull’s-eye, ad¬ 
justing the bow arm up or down, to the left or right, 
until you feel that the arrow is on its mark. 







This is known as the instinctive method of aim¬ 
ing. It is common to many sports. When you toss a 
baseball to a friend, you use this aiming technique. 
You target on your teammate’s glove or, if you are 
pitching, on a particular area within the strike zone, 
and then you fire. Tennis players and skeet shooting 
enthusiasts also use this method. 

You may be surprised at how quickly and natu¬ 
rally you become skilled in aiming. Suppose you 
release an arrow and it strikes low on the target. Be¬ 
fore the next shot, your left arm will act to elevate 
the bow. Or when you increase your shooting dis¬ 
tance, your arm will automatically raise the height 
of the bow to compensate. It is almost a reflex 
action. 


Maintain the pressure of the draw as you aim. 



The secret of success with this method of aiming 
is concentration. As you hold, you must focus your 
attention on the very center of the target. Clear 
everything else from your mind. You will not be 
able to be accurate unless you concentrate deliber¬ 
ately and intensely on every shot. 

The first few times you try your equipment, stand 
fairly close to the target. Ten yards is a good dis¬ 
tance for most beginners. Then, as your skills im¬ 
prove, as you get the “feel” of aiming at that 
distance, move back another live yards. When you 
are scoring well at fifteen yards, move to twenty, 
and so on. You will find that the instinctive method 
of aiming works efficiently no matter what the target 
distance. 


Concentration is the key to success when aiming in¬ 
stinctively. 





To release, simply allow the string to slip from your grasp. 


HOW TO RELEASE AND FOLLOW 
THROUGH 

The “hold” position leads naturally to the re¬ 
lease. As you increase the amount of pull, you grad¬ 
ually relax your fingers. The stored up pressure in 
the bowstring—perhaps 20 or 25 pounds—does the 
rest, flinging the arrow toward the target. 


Do not physically take your fingers from the 
string. Merely relax them, allowing the string to 
escape from your grasp. One way to practice this 
loosening of the finger grip is to hold a pail at your 
side by the handle, using only the three draw fingers. 
Relax the fingers and allow the pail to slip from 
your grasp to the ground. The bowstring is released 
in the same manner. 
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What you must not do is allow your right hand 
to veer off to the right as the string is relaxed. The 
hand must come straight back. Pulling to the right 
is called plucking. Invariably it results in a misfire. 

When you release, be sure to relax all three fingers 
at the same time. Some archers get into the habit of 
allowing one finger to do all the work as the release 
point approaches. This also harms accuracy. 

After you release, be certain to follow through. 
The follow-through in archery consists in holding 
the bow arm perfectly still until the arrow strikes 
the target. The string hand and right shoulder move 
straight back. In other words, the follow-through is 
a purposeful effort to stay in firing position. 

If you don't follow through, if you allow yourself 
to relax as the arrow leaves the string, it is not likely 
your shot will be on target. 

This section concludes the explanation of arch¬ 
ery’s fundamentals. Getting the correct stance is 
first. Then comes nocking the arrow, then drawing it. 
Holding and aiming are next. Releasing and follow¬ 
ing through are last. All of these basics will be im¬ 
portant to you for as long as you use the bow and 
arrow. 

Beyond these fundamentals, good shooting is 
largely a matter of experience. But before you seek 
to achieve excellence through practice, be certain 
your form it {lawless in executing each of the ele¬ 
mentary steps. Only if this is true will “practice 
make perfect.” 
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A proper follow-through is a must for success in 
archery. 





IMPROVING YOUR AIM 

The instinctive method is the classic method of 
aiming. It was the method used by the American 
Indian for centuries, and by virtually everyone else 
who used a bow and arrow up until the 1850’s. 

This method is ideally suited for bow hunting. In 
this sport, the archer must make shooting decisions 
with split-second speed, and often, because of thick 
brush or uneven terrain, must shoot from an awk¬ 
ward position. 

However, in target archery this technique poses a 
problem. The intense concentration that is necessary 
in instinctive aiming is more than most persons can 
endure over an extended period. The mind becomes 
fatigued; arrows go amiss. 

Most target archers use one of two other methods 
of aiming, taking advantage of the fact that dis¬ 
tances are known and constant, and that speed in 
shooting is of no great consequence. 

One of these is the point-of-aim technique. In¬ 
stead of focusing upon the target’s bull's-eye, the 
point-of-aim archer fixes his gaze upon the arrow 
tip, and lines it up with a point either above or be¬ 
low the target. 

You establish your point-of-aim through trial and 
error. The point-of-aim itself can be almost any¬ 
thing—a rock, a scuff mark in the ground, or a 
small “flag” constructed out of a pencil and an 
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empty cigarette pack. A golf ball makes a good 
marker, too. 

Place the marker a few feet in front of the target 
on a line between the bull’s-eye and the point where 
you plan to take your stance. Stand at close range 
to the target, about fifteen yards away. Draw; hold. 
Now, instead of sighting over your left shoulder to 
the bull’s-eye, line up the arrowhead with your 
marker. Release. 

Fire five or six arrows using this technique. Then 
examine the results. If the arrows are clustered high 
on the target, move the marker closer to your stand¬ 
ing spot. Move it only a foot or two. Continue to 
adjust the marker until you are hitting the bull’s-eye 
consistently. 

This is the procedure to follow when distances 
are short. For long-range shooting, it is often neces¬ 
sary to use a marker above and beyond the target, 
a high limb or the top of a tree, or even the roof of 
a house in the far distance. On shots of medium 
range, it is sometimes possible to line up the arrow’s 
tip right on the bull’s-eye. This is called shooting 
at point-blank range. 

Another form of aiming is known as gap shoot¬ 
ing. In this method, the archer sights on the bull’s- 


ln using the point-of-aim method, the archer lines up 
the arrow tip with a marker below (or above) the 
target. 






eye (as in the instinctive method), but he is also 
aware of the amount of space—the “gap”—between 
the arrow tip and the bull’s-eye. He knows from ex¬ 
perience what the distance should be. For example, 
in order to strike the bull’s-eye from twenty yards, 
he knows that there must be a gap of two inches be¬ 
tween the point of his drawn arrow and the very 
center of the target. 

Gap shooting is a highly regarded method of aim¬ 
ing, but obviously it requires experience. 

The point-of-aim and gap techniques, and the in¬ 
stinctive method as well, are all perfectly adequate, 
but the most accurate way to aim is with a bow 
sight, a mechanical aiming device that is attached 
to the bow just above the grip. Bow sights are rela¬ 
tively new to archery, yet they are in almost uni¬ 
versal use. Many instructors recommend the use of 
a bow sight to the beginner. They feel it is the quick¬ 
est way to help the novice become accurate. 

Many bow sights are simple and inexpensive, con¬ 
sisting of no more than a single fixed or movable 
pin. At the other end of the scale are sophisticated 
sights which utilize precision optical devices and 
cost up to one hundred dollars. There are also tele¬ 
scopic bow sights for long-distance shooting. 

You can make a simple bow sight out of a six- 
inch strip of !/b inch balsa wood and a straight pin. 
Cement the wood to the back of the bow just above 
the handle. Cover the balsa with a strip of adhesive 
tape. 
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Stick the pin between the tape and balsa so that 
the head extends outward and to the left about 3 A 
of an inch when you hold the bow vertically. 

Stand ten yards from the target and aim, lining 
up the head of the pin with the bull’s-eye. Then 
shoot. If the arrow hits high, adjust the sight by 
moving the pin about a quarter of an inch higher. 
If the arrow hits low, move the pin down. Make any 
necessary horizontal adjustments by moving the pin 
in or out. 

Continue this trial and error adjustment until 
your arrows are hitting the bull’s-eye consistently. 
When this happens, draw a line with a ball-point 
pen on the adhesive tape factually, your sight 
panel), and write “10” beside it. This is where the 
pin is to be placed whenever your target is set at a 
distance of ten yards. Repeat the process to estab¬ 
lish the pin settings for other distances. Move the 
pin higher as you move closer to the target. 

You may find that this simple bow sight works 
with remarkable accuracy. But using such a sight 
takes for granted that your form is near to flawless 
and that you fire each arrow in precisely the same 
manner. The bow sight is of little value if you are 
at all erratic. 

One final tip: changes in humidity and tempera¬ 
ture, because they affect the tension of your bow- 

With this homemade bow sight, the archer lines up the 
head of a straight pin (arrow) with the bull's-eye. 
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string, will also affect the accuracy of your bow 
sight. If you have calibrated the sight on a clear, 
cold day, prepare to adjust the settings for condi¬ 
tions of high humidity and rising temperatures. 

If you visit an archery range and speak with other 
bowmen, you will learn that there is continual dis¬ 
cussion as to the merits of the various aiming sys¬ 
tems. Each one has its advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages; each has its boosters and detractors. The best 
thing to do is to try each method. Then choose the 
one that best suits your style of shooting and the 
frequency with which you enjoy the sport. 




Perfect form. When seeking to detect shooting errors, 
first check the basics of your technique. 
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CORRECTING FAULTS 

When you have mastered the fundamentals of 
archery, and if you continue to exercise some dili¬ 
gence in practicing what you have learned, it is 
likely that your ability to score will show an upward 
trend for several months, even a year. But one day 
you may reach a plateau, an extended period of little 
or no progress. Or your ability to hit the bull’s-eye 
may even diminish slightly. 

This period of stagnancy usually occurs because 
you have developed one or more basic faults. This 
section is intended to help you in diagnosing what 
has gone awry, and suggests tried and proven 
remedies. 

Of course, the first thing to do when your scores 
start to level ofT or sag is to check your fundamen¬ 
tals—your stance and the way you are aligned, the 
way you are nocking, your draw, the manner in 
which you are holding and aiming, and your re¬ 
lease. 

One way to help you discover what you are doing 
wrong is to observe how your arrows are clustered 
on the target face. For example, if the arrows are 
bunched together to the left of the bull’s-eye, it usu¬ 
ally signifies a faulty release. You are likely to be 
plucking the bowstring, moving your right hand to 
the right instead of merely unloosing the string. 

Too tight a grip on the bow (with your left hand) 
is another reason why arrows may cluster to the left. 





Arrows clustered to the left may indicate a faulty 
release. 

“You are strangling the bow,” an instructor may 
tell you. Simply relax your grip. 

If your arrows are arranged to the right, the 
blame may rest with your draw hand. The chances 
are that the lingers are engaging the string between 
the first and second creases, instead of in the first 
crease. 

Occasionally the arrows themselves are at fault. 
Arrows that are too stiff for the bow weight cause 
a grouping to the left. Arrows of insufficient spine do 
the opposite. But don't blame your equipment until 
you have checked the other points. 
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"Strangling" the bow is a common fault among be¬ 
ginners. 

When your arrows are too high on the target, you 
may be overdrawing. When you draw your hand 
beyond the anchor point, the arrow sails with a flat¬ 
ter trajectory and thus strikes higher on the target. 
Also check where the arrow is being nocked. If the 
arrows are landing high, the nocking point may have 
to be raised slightly. 

“Heeling” is another reason that arrows strike 
too high on the target. You may have failed to grip 
the bow in the “V" formed by the thumb and first 
finger. Instead, you are exerting too much pressure 
on the bow through the heel of the palm. A perfect 




grip is as vital to good shooting as straight arrows. 

Arrows that are too low on the target are some¬ 
times caused by a failure to draw fully. Or you may 
draw perfectly to your anchor point, but then allow 
your hand to inch forward before you release. In 
either case, it is likely you are fatigued. Take a 
break. 

Arrows that are clustered low may also be the 
result of dropping the bow arm at the time of re¬ 
lease. The remedy for this, of course, is to execute 
a proper follow-through. 

Once in a while arrows lly erratically to the left 
or right because of mechanical problems with the 
equipment. Sometimes the difficulty can be traced 
to the. arrow plate, the vertical section of leather or 
plastic upon which the arrow rides before release. 
Its purpose is to prevent the arrow from marring the 
bow wood. 

Occasionally the arrow plate supplied with a bow 
is not suited to the owner's shooting style. The ar¬ 
rows will drift to the left if the plate is too high, and 
to the right when it is not high enough. Some bows 
have adjustable plates. Those that do not can be 
built up by cementing on additional pieces of 
leather, or honed down with a razor blade. As a 
beginner, obtain the counsel of an instructor before 
attempting such repair work. 

At other times an arrow will veer off because it 
slaps the bow as it is released. There are a number 
of reasons for this. It can be caused by too tight a 
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The arrow plate, in this case, is the arrow-shaped 
piece of fiber just above the handle. 

grip, or it may be that the fistmele—the distance 
from the face of the bow at the handle to the string 
—is too low. Correct this by unstringing the bow 
and then twisting the bowstring a few times. When 
you restring, the fistmele is likely to be in proper 
adjustment. 

It can happen—unfortunately—that you will not 
be able to perceive the mistakes you are making. If 
this is the case, seek out a qualified instructor or 
someone with long experience in the sport. Another 
person is often likely to be able to detect your shoot¬ 
ing errors more quickly than you yourself. 





An instructor can often detect 
faults that you yourself are 
unable to perceive. 







When bow fishing, you need an arrow with a barbed 
point. 
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BOW FISHING 

There is nothing new or modern about fishing 
with a bow and arrow. Archery equipment predated 
the use of hook, line, and sinker by several centuries. 
Visit any museum of natural history and you are 
likely to see on display the specialized arrows de¬ 
veloped by American Indians, South Sea Islanders, 
and Eskimos who set out in quest of underwater 
game. 

Bow fishing is an exciting challenge. In addition, 
it often provides a tasty meal. But before you decide 
to take up the sport, check the fish and game laws 
in your state. In some areas bow fishing is prohib¬ 
ited. In others you will need a license. In still others, 
there is a limitation as to the type and quantity of 
fish that you can take. 

Most states, however, allow archers to stalk what 
are called “rough” fish—carp, suckers, mudfish, eel, 
gar and, in salt water, various types of rays. Of 
course, the type of fish you pursue will depend on 
where you live, whether your home is near a sea¬ 
shore or an inland river, lake, or pond. 

Carp, a large but elusive species of food fish, is 
found virtually everywhere in the United States. 
They are the bow fisherman’s favorite quarry. In 
the spring of the year, carp occupy shallow marshes 
and backwater pools. They must be stalked by wad¬ 
ing for them and require somewhat the same degree 
of stealth necessary to chase down a mountain lion. 






Other types of fish are “hunted'’ from the shore¬ 
line of a pond or lake, from a dock, or the deck of 
a boat. 

If you are equipped for target or held archery, 
you require very little else for bow fishing. Use your 
regular bow. You will, however, need specialized 
arrows, ones with fiberglass shafts and barbed points. 
The barbs have to be flexible or retractable so that 
the arrow can be easily removed from the fish. The 
fletching must be waterproof. 

You will also need line and a reel. The type of 
line you require depends upon the size of the fish 
you are after. Fifty-pound test braided nylon is suit¬ 
able for all but very large species. 

The reel for bow fishing is simply a cylinder-like 
frame upon which the line winds. It is not nearly 
as sophisticated as a conventional fishing reel. One 
costs no more than three or four dollars. 

Tape the reel to the bow just above the grip on 
the side opposite the arrow rest. The line should be 
attached to both the front-end and nock-end of the 
shaft. 

Bow fishing presents some unique targeting prob¬ 
lems. One is refraction, the change of direction that 
light takes when it enters the water. Because of re¬ 
fraction, the fish appear closer to the surface than 
they actually are. Only through experience will you 
be able to overcome the problem of refraction. One 
way of gaining this experience is to fill colored bal¬ 
loons with water and sink them in a shallow pond. 
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Fish can be stalked from a dock, as above, or from the 
shore of a pond or lake, or from the deck of a boat. 

Then fire away. 

Another problem is water resistance. As you can 
judge, you don't get anywhere near the power or 
distance in water that you get when shooting in your 
backyard. 

But these difficulties are minute. Try bow fishing. 
It is an inexpensive and often thrilling version of the 
bow and arrow sport. 
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BOW HUNTING 

More and more people are taking up archery for 
one reason: the chance to stalk game, big or small, 
with the bow and arrow. It is a fact that bow hunt¬ 
ing is more popular today than at any time since 
pre-Colonial days when the American Indian padded 
with measured steps through green New England 
forests in quest of wild animals and fowl. 

Most bowmen prefer to pursue small game— 
rabbits, squirrels, gophers, raccoons, woodchucks, 
fox, bobcats, or game birds. To others bow hunting 
means big game—whitetail deer, elk, caribou, and 
even grizzly and black bears. 

Various states have recognized the popularity of 
bow hunting. Many offer a special bow hunting sea¬ 
son and reserve special areas for the exclusive use 
of bow hunters. Check with your department of con¬ 
servation or fish and game commission to find out 
the regulations covering bow hunting in your state. 

Bow hunting requires specialized equipment. The 
bow itself is darker in color and lighter in weight 
than the conventional bow, but it is stronger. If you 
are using a bow with a draw weight of 20 pounds 
for target shooting, you will want to have a 30-pound 
bow for hunting. It will take you several practice 
sessions to get used to the increased draw pressure 
necessary. 

Hunting arrows have darker colored shafts and 
are known as broadheads, a name derived from the 








flat, sharp-bladed tips they carry. These range from 
single-bladed to four-bladed types. 

Keep the heads razor sharp. A broadhead kills 
by severing blood vessels. The sharper the blade the 
quicker and more humane the kill. 

When birds are the hunter’s quarry, he may use 
a conventional arrow, but one that carries a special 

A bow quiver 






When hunting in the field, you may have to fire from 
an awkward shooting position. 

blunted point. Or he can use a flu-flu, an arrow 
whose shaft is fitted with pom-pom fletching which 
serves to reduce the distance of the arrow’s flight. 
A back, shoulder, or hip quiver that is used for 






broadheads should be fitted with a protective leather 
hood, available in most archery supply stores. Most 
bow hunters, however, prefer the bow quiver. 

There is a world of difference between the method 
of bow hunting and the manner in which one hunts 
with a rifle. There is no necessity for the gunner to 
get particularly close to his target. But with the bow 
hunter, quite the opposite is true. He must get ex¬ 
tremely close to his quarry in order to be able to 
aim with reasonable chance for success. 

For this reason the bowman wears dark or nat¬ 
ural clothing that blends with the shooting terrain. 
Many garb themselves in special camouflage suits. 
There are also camouflage bow covers available to 
conceal the gleaming finishes most bows have. 

Before you take to the woods, get plenty of prac¬ 
tice firing broadheads. Going through a field arch¬ 
ery course is an excellent way to prepare. Also 
practice shots from a variety of positions—kneeling, 
sitting, and while prone. This will help you to pre¬ 
pare for the awkward shooting positions you are 
likely to have to use when hunting in a heavily 
wooded area. 

The rewards of bow hunting are many, even if 
you never bag anything. Foremost, there is the thrill 
of the chase, the excitement that comes in matching 
your knowledge and archery skill against the in¬ 
stinctive cunning of the forest animal. 


Bow camouflage conceals a shiny finish. 
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HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR EQUIPMENT 

Your archery tackle will give you years of en¬ 
joyment—if you give it thoughtful care. 

Your bow should get the most consideration. 
When you finish a shooting session, unstring the 
bow. Never stand it in a corner to store it. Instead, 
hang it horizontally on a pair of pegs. Store it in a 
cool, dry place. A basement may be too damp, an 
attic too hot, and a garage too cold. A hall or bed¬ 
room closet is likely to be the best. 

Be certain the bow is dry before you hang it. Pro¬ 
tect the bow’s finish by wiping it down occasionally 
with a paste-type furniture wax. You get added pro¬ 
tection from a bow case, a soft leather container, 
fairly tubular in shape, that is lined with soft cloth 
or sheepskin. 

Wax your bowstring at regular intervals. A spe¬ 
cial beeswax cake for this purpose is available at 
archery supply shops. Keep the bowstring clean. 
Dirt acts as an abrasive and causes the string to fray. 
Inspect the bow notches for accumulations of dirt. 

Store your arrows, like the bow, in a cool, dry 
place away from excessive heat. Keep them in their 
original cardboard container. This is likely to hold 
the arrows secure at both ends, helping them to re¬ 
tain their straightness. You can punch holes in a 

Be certain the bow is dry before you store it. 







Left: Wax your bowstring regularly. Right: Store ar¬ 
rows in their original container; the cardboard holders 
will help keep them straight. 

corrugated cardboard box to make an arrow storage 
case. 

If you store your arrows through the winter in a 
steam-heated house, they are likely to dry out. The 
tips may loosen as a result. You can solve this prob¬ 
lem by soaking the tips overnight in a partly filled 
glass of water. 
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To restore an arrow's straight¬ 
ness, flex the shaft in the direc¬ 
tion opposite to the bend after 
a steam treatment. 


A wood arrow that has warped can often be 
straightened. Sight down the shaft to locate the 
warpage. Then hold the bent portion in the rising 
steam from a teakettle of boiling water. When the 
arrow is steam-heated, flex the shaft in the opposite 
direction of the bend, using the heel of your hand 
as a fulcrum. Flex gently; too much pressure can 
break the shaft. 

An arrow shaft that splits near the nock should 


be thrown away. A crack or split near the point can 
be repaired, however. Bend the arrow to open the 
break, then apply a waterproof glue. Wrap the area 
with a piece of wax paper, then bind it tightly with 
string until the cement dries. 

When an arrow's lletching becomes damaged, put 
the arrow aside. There is no sense in continuing to 
shoot with it because you will not be accurate. When 
another arrow of the same set becomes damaged 
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beyond repair, use its feathers to repair the first 
arrow. This is another reason why it is a good idea 
to buy arrows in matched sets. Fletching that be¬ 
comes twisted or matted down can sometimes be 
restored to its original shape by holding the feathers 
over a kettle of boiling water. 

Take special care with your arrows whenever you 
use them. Don’t shoot too many arrows into any one 
part of the target. This damages fletching. 

If an arrow becomes entangled in the grass, un¬ 
snarl the fletching before you pull the arrow out. 
If the arrow buries itself in a target so deeply that 
some of the feathers enter the face, don’t try to pull 
the shaft out backwards; simply pull it through. 

Carry a small plastic bag in your pocket to cover 
the arrows in your quiver in case of rain. 

An arrow that splits near the nock should be thrown 
away. 




Don't shoot too many arrows into any one section of 
the target. Doing so causes damage to arrow fletching. 


Take time to give your equipment proper main¬ 
tenance. Keep it in good repair. The best archers 
make this practice a habit. 


ARCHERY SAFETY 

How safe is archery? Records indicate that it is 
one of the safest of all American outdoor sports. 

This is largely because the great majority of arch¬ 
ers realize that the bow and arrow merit the respect 
due any potentially lethal weapon. From the first 
time you nock an arrow, you should have this atti¬ 
tude, too. Never use your equipment without having 
the basic rules of archery safety uppermost in your 
mind. 

Inspect your equipment frequently. A bowstring 
with frayed strands is hazardous. Replace it promptly. 

Inspect your arrows before each shooting session. 
Cracked nocks should be replaced. Never shoot an 
arrow with a splintered or otherwise damaged shaft. 
It can snap in two as it is released, leaving a shat¬ 
tered end to injure your bow hand. 

Bows that are not in first-class condition are also 
unsafe. If your bow shows any cracks, if the lamina¬ 
tions are beginning to separate, have the bow 
checked by an equipment dealer. Beware of your 
bow if the bowstring suddenly pulls easily. Some- 
tiling is likely to be wrong. 

Never try out another person's equipment. The 
bow's draw weight may be such that you overdraw. 
Thus, the arrow point may cause serious injury to 
your bow hand, or you may splinter the bow when 
drawing it. 

Never point a drawn arrow at anyone. 
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Damaged equipment is unsafe; inspect your equip¬ 
ment frequently. 

Never shoot an arrow straight up in the air in an 
effort to see how high it will climb. Often it will 
travel out of sight. In falling, it becomes an acute 
but unseen danger. 

Whenever you prepare to shoot, be certain your 
fellow archers are behind or beside you. Never try 
to shoot over the head of a fellow archer. Never 
draw an arrow if someone is between you and the 
target or behind the target butt. Bear in mind that 
an arrow can ricochet like a rubber ball. Even a 




Never draw an arrow if someone is between you and 
the target. 

small twig can throw one off course. 

When you are collecting your arrows behind the 
target butt, lean your bow against the target face. 
This is a signal to other archers that someone is in 
the target area. 

When bow hunting, never carry an arrow nocked 
in the bowstring. Should you trip or stumble, you 
might release the arrow, injuring one of your com¬ 
panions. Carry the arrow with the shaft across the 
bow, if you wish. But nock it only when you antici¬ 
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A bow propped against a target signals that someone 
is in the target area. 

pate a shot. 

Exercise extreme caution with broadsides. A 
quiver for arrows of this type should be of sturdy 
construction and have a tight-fitting cover. 

Handling your bow and arrow with prudence 
won't put any limitation on your enjoyment of the 
sport. Quite the contrary. You will find archery 
more fun if you follow the safety tips set down in 
this chapter and instruct your friends to do the 
same. 




ARCHERY CLUBS 

Virtually every community in the country has at 
least one archery club. If you intend to become seri¬ 
ous about archery, you should join a club. 

Clubs are organized according to the type of arch¬ 
ery the members prefer. Target archery and field 
archery, which are explained in the chapters that 
follow, are the two most popular categories. Others 
are concerned with such specialized archery activi¬ 
ties as flight shooting and the crossbow. 

There are many advantages to joining a club. 
Foremost, you are assured a place to practice. Clubs 
invariably maintain target ranges or field courses 
for their members. 

The club also helps to put you in contact with 
other archers. You will find that good instructional 
advice is available as a result. You will also get 
reliable information on where to purchase equip¬ 
ment. In general, club membership will provide you 
with a wealth of archery information. 

Clubs are not large. Seldom do they exceed one 
hundred active members. In most cases, full mem¬ 
bership is open to anyone who has reached his six¬ 
teenth birthday, and a junior membership is granted 
to those under sixteen. 

Meetings are usually held on a monthly basis. 
Sometimes a local game warden, an archery supply 
dealer, or a physical education instructor will be 
invited to address the meeting. Occasionally instruc¬ 
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tional films are shown. 

Often the club will sponsor weekly competitions 
among individual members or teams. There is likely 
to be an annual tournament, too. 

A few clubs are independent, but most affiliate 
with a state and national association. These organ¬ 
izations, among their wide range of activities, help 
to develop programs that aid in the conservation and 
preservation of wildlife, cooperating with sports¬ 
men’s groups and federal and state agencies dedi¬ 
cated to these purposes. 

Archery clubs also help to provide for safety, 
fellowship, and sportsmanship. For these reasons 
alone, membership in an archery club is worthwhile. 

Contact your local archery supply dealer or ask 
an experienced archer for the names of clubs in 
your area. You can also request club information 
from one of these organizations: National Archery 
Association (target archery), 23 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 60604; National Field 
Archery Association, Route 2, Box 514, Redlands, 
California 92373. 


An archery club provides fun and excitement for the 
entire family. 


























TARGET ARCHERY 

Of the many different forms of archery, the most 
popular is target archery. 

You can enjoy it in a friendly, informal match at 
your local indoor or outdoor range. Target archery 
also offers the exciting competition of formal organ¬ 
ized contests and tournaments staged on a variety 
of levels—club, area, state, national, and interna¬ 
tional. 

The standard target used in competition is four 
feet in diameter. Each of the target rings has the 


following point value: 

Gold (bull’s-eye) 9 

Red 7 

Blue 5 

Black 3 

White 1 


Competitive events are conducted on level ter¬ 
rain and, whenever possible, targets are arranged 
so that archers shoot from south to north to avoid 
the sun. The target matts are spaced four to six 
yards apart. 

Any type of hand-held bow is permitted, and con¬ 
testants are allowed to use any type of point-of-aim 
marker, bow sight, or other aiming device. Compe¬ 
tition is divided into the following categories: 

Tournament competition provides some of archery's 
biggest thrills. 
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Cadet Girls 
Cadet Boys 
Junior Girls 
Junior Boys 
Intermediate Girls 
Intermediate Boys 
Women 
Men 


under 12 
under 12 
12 to 15 
12 to 15 
15 to 18 
15 to 18 
18 years and over 
18 years and over 


Each archer, standing at a certain distance from 
the target, shoots a specified number of arrows, 
called an end. In American competition, an end is 
six arrows. A certain number of ends constitutes a 
round. Standard championship rounds are as fol¬ 
lows. 

The Junior Columbia Round, for Cadet Boys 
and Girls: 


4 ends at 40 yards 
4 ends at 30 yards 

4 ends at 20 yards 

The Junior American Round, for Boys and Girls 
12 to 15 years: 

5 ends at 50 yards 
5 ends at 40 yards 
5 ends at 30 yards 

The Hereford Round, for Women and Intermedi¬ 
ate Boys: 

12 ends at 80 yards 
8 ends at 60 yards 
4 ends at 50 yards 




Junior archery champions assemble to display their prize trophies. 


The Columbia Round, for Women, Intermediate 
Girls, and Junior Girls: 

4 ends at 50 yards 
4 ends at 40 yards 
4 ends at 30 yards 

The National Round, for Women and Intermedi¬ 
ate Girls: 

8 ends at 60 yards 
4 ends at 50 yards 
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The American Round, for Men, Women, and 
Intermediate Boys and Girls: 

5 ends at 60 yards 
5 ends at 50 yards 
5 ends at 40 yards 
The York Round, for Men: 

12 ends at 100 yards 
8 ends at 80 yards 
4 ends at 60 yards 







For more information about target archery com¬ 
petition, write to the National Archery Association. 
The NAA sets down the rules for local, club, and 
state archery competition, in addition to conducting 
national tournaments. For junior archers, the organ¬ 
ization sponsors an Interscholastic Mail Tourna¬ 
ment each year and conducts a Junior Olympic 
Archery Program. A junior membership in the NAA 
costs $3.50 a year, or $1 a year with a family mem¬ 
bership. 

Besides shooting at fixed targets, archers also 
compete in flight shooting, where distance is the 
goal, not accuracy. Contestants use shorter-than- 
normal bows with extremely high draw weights, 
over one hundred pounds. The arrows are very light 
and often barreled, that is, tapered from the center 
toward both ends. 

Competitors in flight shooting achieve remark¬ 
able distances. The record is held by Danny Lamore 
of California. Using a bow with a draw weight of 
125 pounds, he rocketed an arrow 850 yards, al¬ 
most half a mile. 

Crossbows offer still another type of archery 
competition. A crossbow is a T-shaped instrument, 
the bow section lying athwart a rifle-like stock. The 
arrow is released by a trigger mechanism. Cross¬ 
bowmen compete within their own division of the 
NAA. 
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FIELD ARCHERY 

If you have ever wandered through forests or 
fields, shooting tree trunks, rotting stumps, patches 
of yellowed leaves, or any other target that strikes 
your fancy, you have already engaged in an ele¬ 
mentary form of another popular version of the 
bow and arrow sport—field archery. 

While field archery is virtually as old as the bow 
itself, it was not until relatively recent times that 
the sport gained formal status. In the early 1930's, 
a group of California target archers, bored with 
shooting at targets of known size at fixed distances 
over flat and open terrain, sought a more challeng¬ 
ing test of their skills. They laid out a field course 
to simulate conditions of the hunt. Small targets 
were placed in a woodland setting, with some tak¬ 
ing the form of full-color pictures of forest or jungle 
animals. Target distances varied. They called what 
they were doing “field archery/’ Its popularity 
soared. 

In 1939, the National Field Archery Association 
was formed. Today it surpasses all other archery 
organizations in terms of membership. Field archery 
clubs are located in every state, and competition is 
conducted on a club, state, regional, and national 
basis. Write to the NFAA for information about its 
manifold activities and for the names of field arch¬ 
ery clubs and organization representatives in your 
area. 
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A typical fourteen-target field range 


It is ironic, but in recent years field archery has 
begun to take on some of the aspects of target arch¬ 
ery. Distances from shooting positions are measured 


and known, and the course may be built in an open 
field, not necessarily in a wooded area. 

As you might guess, the field course has many of 
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the same characteristics as a golf course. It begins at 
a headquarters or clubhouse point and follows a pre¬ 
determined layout. When you have completed the 
course, you are back at the starting point. 

Fourteen targets comprise the basic field archery 
course. Many clubs, however, have 28-target 
courses. All courses are constructed according to 
safety recommendations set down by the National 
Field Archery Association. 

The illustration on page 62 shows a typical 14- 
target held archery course. The targets, which are 
6, 12, 18, or 24 inches in diameter, are set at dis¬ 
tances from 20 to 80 yards. There are only two 
scoring areas on most types of held targets, a center 
white bull's-eye, which is worth five points, and an 
outer black area, which is worth three. Four arrows 
are shot at each distance. 


A field target 
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An animal field target 


Occasionally held archery courses are laid out 
over hilly terrain, across streams, or through thick 
groves of trees. It is impossible to stand erect with 
the feet wide apart and shoot. You may have to sit, 
or kneel on one knee or both knees in order to get 
your shot away. Nocking is done by feel in the held. 
Instinctive shooting is virtually a must. 

The bows and arrows used in held archery are 
about the same as those used in target archery. In 
held archery tournaments, officials allow any type 
of bow except the crossbow. If your field shooting 
is done in a heavily wooded area, you are likely to 
fare better with a short bow, one that is less likely 
to become entangled in the brush and low hanging 
branches. 











GLOSSARY 


ANCHOR POINT —The point on the archer’s 
face where the string hand rests at full 
draw-. 

ARMGUARD —The leather covering worn 
above the bow hand to protect the arm 
from the slap of the bowstring. 

ARROW PLATE —The vertical section of the 
bow against which the arrow rests be¬ 
fore release. 

BACK —The side of the bow that faces the 
target. 

BACKING —Reinforcing material such as 
fiberglass that is bonded to the back of 
the bow. 

BARRELED ARROW— An arrow whose shaft 
is tapered from the middle. 

BELLY (or FACE)— The side of the bow that 

faces the archer. 

BOW ARM —The arm that holds the bow. 
(In the case of the right-handed archer, 
the left arm.) 

BOW SIGHT —An aiming device that en¬ 
ables the archer to sight directly on the 
target. 

BRACE —To string a bow. 

BROADHEAD —An arrow with a sharpened 
metal tip. 

BUTT —The target backstop. 

CHESTED ARROW —An arrow that is thick¬ 
est near the nock. 

COCK FEATHER— The feather that is at right 
angles to the bowstring when the arrow 
is nocked. It is usually a different color 
than the other two feathers. 


CREEP —The tendency of tlie arrow to edge 
forward as the archer aims. 

CREST —The painted bands on the arrow 
near the fletching which are used for 
identification. 

DRAW —To pull the bowstring back into 
the anchor position. 

DRAWING FINGERS —The first three fingers 
of the drawing hand. 

DRIFT —The sideways movement of an ar¬ 
row caused by a cross-wind. 

END —A specified number of shots in com¬ 
petitive archery. In American target 
archery, six arrows comprise an end. 

EYE —The loop (or loops) of a bowstring. 

FACE —The target front. 

FACING —Reinforcing material bonded to 
the bow’s belly. 

FINGER TAB —The small, pallet-shaped piece 
of leather that protects the draw fingers. 

FISTMELE —The distance from the face of 
a bow at the handle to the string. 

FLETCHING —The feathered portion of an 
arrow. 

FLIGHT ARROW —A long, light arrow for 
distance shooting. 

FLU-FLU —A fully fletched arrow for targets 
of limited range. 

FOOTING —The hardwood splice at the for¬ 
ward end of an arrow's shaft. 

GOLD —The yellow center portion of a tar¬ 
get; the bull’s-eye. 

HEN FEATHERS —On a three-feather arrow, 
the two feathers of the same color. 

HOLD —The archer’s brief pause at the 
position of full draw. 


KICK —The recoil of the bowstring after 
the arrow is released. 

KISSER—In target archery, the knot or 
small button on the bowstring which 
contacts the archer’s lips at full draw. 

LAMINATED BOW—A bow' built of thin lay¬ 
ers of wood, metal, or fiberglass. 

LIMBS —The sections of the bow above and 
below the handle. 

LOOSE —To release the bowstring. 

MATT —The heavy disc of straw to which 
the target is attached. 

NOCK —The notch at the end of the arrow 
into which the bowstring fits; also, to 
adjust the arrow to the bowstring. 

NOCKING POINT —The point on the bow¬ 
string where the nock is placed. 

OVERSOWED —Using a bow with a draw 
weight too great for the archer’s strength. 

PETTICOAT —The white circular edging of 
a target. 

PILE (PYLE) —An arrow's metal point. 

QUIVER —A case for holding or carrying 
arrows. 

RECURVED BOW —A bow that has tips 
formed in a reverse curve. 

ROUND —A specific number of shots at a 
given distance. 

SERVING —An extra wrapping of thread to 
protect the bowstring at points of wear. 

SHAFT —The body or main section of the 
arrow. 

TACKLE —An archer’s equipment. 

UNDERBOWED —Using a bow with too little 
draw weight for the archer. 

VANE —A plastic feather on an arrow. 
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